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REMARKS. 


£f)c  ^raprgrarr. 

We  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  a  wife  is  the  surest  method  to  reclaim  her  husband 
from  his  indiscretions :  we  mean  not  the  forbearance 
that  endures,  without  remonstrance,  positive  injury,  but 
that  can  make  allowance  for  venial  errors,  appertaining 
more  to  the  head  than  the  heart.  The  veriest  profli¬ 
gate  is  not  wholly  proof  against  precept  and  example. 
The  contrast  between  virtue  and  vice — its  beauty  and 
deformity — the  peace  that  attends  the  one,  the  disquie¬ 
tude  and  self-reproach  that  distract  the  other — are  so 
glaring,  that  in  many  cases  he  only  wants  a  monitor  and 
guide  to  lead  him  into  the  right  path,  and  animate  his 
progress  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  But,  when  that  moni¬ 
tor  and  guide  is  found  in  a  wife-^ when  the  precept  falls 
from  her  lips,  and  the  example  shines  in  her  practice — 
how  great  must  be  the  influence,  how  irresistible  the 
charm  !  Virtue  is  dressed  in  smiles,  often  in  tears;  she 
may  wear  a  serious  aspect  of  admonition,  but  austerity 
forms  no  part  of  her  character.  She  would  win  us  to 
her  ways,  by  showing  their  pleasantness  ;  she  will  use 
the  language  of  reproof,  but  it  shall  be  mingled  with 
sorrow — violence  and  contumely  she  leaves  to  sectarian 
hypocrisy  and  pharisaical  pride  ;  for  virtue  is  of  no  sect 
or  party.  She  is  the  free  inmate  of  every  generous 
bosom  ;  anger  with  her  is  a  momentary  ebullition  ;  but 
her  attributes  are  compassion  and  love. 

This  farce  comes  with  peculiar  grace  from  a  married 
lady,  for  it  apologises  for  those  very  indiscretions  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  good-naturedly  shows  the 
folly  and  danger  of  indulging  them,  even  to  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  extent.  Colonel  Aubrey,  having  been  married  to 
his  lady  for  the  amazing  period  of  six  months,  leaves 
her  in  the  Highlands  with  her  relations,  and  takes  a 
southern  trip,  under  the  pretence  of  initiating  Charles 
Darlington,  a  young  gentleman  from  the  country,  the 
son  of  a  friend,  in  the  gayeties  of  London.  Mrs.  Aubrey. 
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feeling  that  ennui  inseparable  from  seclusion  and  ab¬ 
sence  from  those  we  love,  thinks  (as  Dr.  Johnson  says 
every  Scotchman  does)  that  the  pleasantest  prospect  in 
the  world  is  the  high  road  to  London.  Thither  she  re¬ 
pairs,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Blandford,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Tucker,  her  waiting-maid,  a  nymph  admirably 
well  calculated  to  lead  any  lady,  married  or  single,  into 
mischief.  Having  got  scent  of  the  two  scapegraces — 
for  the  Benedick  and  the  Bachelor  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  term — she  understands,  from  the  kind  intimation 
of  her  school-fellow,  Mrs.  Danvers,  that  the  colonel  is 
making  love  (merely  for  the  sake  of  innocent  amusement) 
to  two  ladies  at  a  time — but  adds,  by  way  of  salvo ,  that 
his  heart  still  remains  irrevocably  her’s.  To  beguile 
the  tediousness  of  winter  nights,  but  more  particularly 
to  look  after  her  runaway  spouse,  Mrs.  Aubrey  ven¬ 
tures  to  a  masquerade,  and  encounters  the  junior  scape¬ 
grace,  Darlington,  who  gives  proof  of  his  instructor’s 
skill,  and  his  own  early  proficiency,  by  falling  in  love 
with  her  instanter.  He  informs  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  of  the  circumstance,  who  hears  it  with  be¬ 
coming  exultation;  and,  feeling  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  style  of  an  amatory  epistle  his  pupil  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  mistress,  sits  down,  and  good-naturedly 
pens  one  himself,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  lady  in 
due  course,  through  the  agency  of  the  devil’s  deputy. 
Mistress  Tucker.  The  hand  is  recognised  as  that  of  the 
colonel’s  ;  and  in  this  whimsical  dilemma  the  lady  has 
recourse  to  her  chamber  counsel,  who  argues  logically 
that,  as  a  wife’s  first  duty  is  obedience  to  her  husband’ 
she  cannot  do  better  than  obey  the  injunction  contained 
in  the  letter,  and  receive  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Darling¬ 
ton.  An  interview  takes  place  between  the  married  lady 
and  the  single  gentleman ;  the  former,  deeply  veiled, 
passes  for  a  rich  young  heiress,  who  has  run  away  from 
an  old  guardian  and  a  disagreeable  match.  Colonel 
Aubrey  is  present  during  this  interview,  prompting  his 
pupil,  who  is  bashful  and  confused,  and,  in  fact,  half 
making  love  to  the  lady  himself!  Thus  encouraged 
Darlington  becomes  talkative  and  impassioned  —  he 
threatens  to  shoot  the  guardian,  annihilate  his  booby 
son,  exterminate  all  interferers,  and  poison  himself  by 
way  of  finale  !  An  elopement  is  agreed  on ;  but  the  co¬ 
lonel,  fearing  that  his  protegd  may  get  into  a  scrape 
kindly  resolves  to  take  the  lady  off  his  hands.  He  courts 
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his  own  wife  ;  pleads  his  steady  habits  ;  takes  hold  of 
her  delicate  hand,  and  wishes  that  Mrs.  A.’s  were  half 
as  pretty.  In  the  meantime,  Perroquet,  the  French 
proprietor  of  the  boarding-house  in  v/hich  they  are  do¬ 
miciled,  hearing  of  the  intended  elopement,  comes  in  to 
prevent  it,  for  the  honour  of  his  establishment.  The  co¬ 
lonel  falls  to  the  expedient  of  declaring  that  the  lady  in 
the  veil  is  his  wife !  and  hits  by  chance  on  the  real  truth 
~  that,  uneasy  at  his  long  absence,  she  came  to  see  what 
he  had  been  doing,  and  that  they  intend  to  leave  London 
the  happiest  couple  in  Christendom  !  Darlington  ap¬ 
pears  to  claim  his  “  dear  Emily”  when  Mrs.  Aubrey 
litts  up  her  veil,  and  the  colonel,  to  his  extreme  discom¬ 
fiture,  recognises  in  the  mysterious  lady,  whom  he  had 
been  courting,  first  for  his  friend,  and  then  for  himself, 
his  own  wife!  Mutual  explanations  take  place;  the 
gentleman  apologises,  the  lady  forgives,  and  the  young 
scapegrace  is  dismissed  to  return  to  Westmoreland,  and 
make  love  to  his  cousin.  Such  is  this  pleasing’little 
piece,  which  was  extremely  well  acted— particularly  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  \  ates,  in  the  colonel  and  his  pupil. 

D - G. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage.  Directions  are  given  from  their  own 
personal  observations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Right  ;  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door;  L.  D  .Left  Door  ;  C.D.  Centre  Door  ;  S.  E.  Second 
Entrance  ;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance. 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left ;  C.  Centre  ;  R.  C.  Right  o;  Centre:  ■ 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre.  » 

R.  RC.  C.  LC.  L. 

*#*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage, facing  the  Audience. 


tf’oatunte. 


COLONEL  AUBREY. — Mustachios — black  stock— fashionable 
blue  coat,  with  metal  buttons— light  waistcoat — blue  trousers — boots. 

CHARLES  DARLINGTON. — Blue  coat — light  waistcoat — white 
trousers — fashionable  boots. 

BUSTLE. — Blue  livery-coat,  red  collar  and  cuffs,  with  silver- 
lace  binding — light  waistcoat — leather  breeches  and  gaiters — livery 
hat.  , 

PERROQUET. — Light  brown  mottled  coat — embroidered  waist¬ 
coat— Black  silk  breeches— striped  stockings — brown  wig,  with  cue. 

MRS.  AUBREY. — White  musliu  dress — trimmed  white  hat — white 
veil,  white  riband. 

TUCKER. — Pink  dress. 


(Fast  of  tfjc  CJjararicrs, 


At  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  March  8,  1828. 

Colonel  Aubrey . Mr.  Yates. 

Charles  Darlington . Mrs.  Yates. 

Bustle,  their  Valet  - . Mr.  Bnckstone. 

Per  roquet,  French  Boarding-house  Keeper  -  Mr.  Benson  Hill. 

Mrs.  Aubrey,  under  the  assumed  nam~ 


Tucker,  her  Maid 


-  M  rs.  H.  Hughes 


SCENE.— London. 


THE  SCAPEGRACE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  rhe  Morning-Room  of  a  Boarding-House , 

with  Side-Dooi *,  r.,  Side-Door ,  l.,  and  a  Door  in  f.,  r. 

'  'Two  Chairs  and  a  ruble,  on  which  are  Materiids  for 

writing,  Zfc— Paper,  Books,  Sfc. 

Enter  Perroquet,  with  several  newspapers  in  his 
hand,  l.  s.  e. 

Per.  Ah,  ha  !  voici  les  gazettes !  here  are  de  gazettes. 
I  always  read  dem  myself,  before  I  take  dem  to  my 
lodgers.  I  like  to  know  every  ting.  I  should  like 
now  to  And  out  who  de  pretty  lady  is,  dat  come  here  yes¬ 
terday.  She  stay  at  home  all  day,  go  out  all  night— dat 
is  ver  odd,  for  a  lady — it  is  my  duty  as  proprietaire  of 
dis  respectable  boarding-house  to  find  out  who  all  de 
people  are  who  come  here.  My  house  is  cram  ver  full, 
indeed.  Dere  is  de  handsome  gay  Colonel  Aubrey, 
and  his  young  friend,  Monsieur  Darlington.  [Bells  are 
heard  to  ring  from  the  different  apartments.]  Ah!  dat  is 
for  dere  gazettes— dey  must  wait,  I  have  not  read  dem 
myself. 

[iSeute  himself  at  the  table ,  l.,  puts  on  his  spectacles ,  and 

begins  to  read . 

Enter  Colonel  Aubrey,  r.  d.,  calling. 

Aub.  Bustle!  Bustle!  where  can  he  be?  the  rascal 
has  been  gone  these  two  hours !  [Sees  Perroquet,  who 
hides  the  papers  in  his  pocket.]  Perroquet,  where  is  my 
newspaper  1  '  J 

Per.  [Rises.]  It  is  not  come  yet,  Sare.  [Bowing  low 

Aub.  Where’s  my  servant  ? 

Per.  I  think  he  is  not  at  home,  but  I  will  demander. 

.  .  rcr*  j  ir  ,  [Exit  Perroquet,  l.  s.  e. 
Aub.  [Sits  down,  l.J  I  wonder  what  Darlington  can  be 
about— I  was  so  much  occupied  by  a  little  love-affair  of 
my  own,  last  night,  that  I  could  not  look  after  him. 
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[ACT  I. 


Enter  Bustle,  l.  s.  e. 


So,  sir,  you’re  come  at  last  ? 

Bus.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I’ve  brought  you  answers  from  the 
two  ladies, — that  is,  verbal  answers,  given  me  by  their 
waiting-women. 

Aub.  Ay,  you  stopped  to  make  love  to  them,  I  dare 
say  :  well,  and  what  says  Julia? 

[ Seats  himself  ut  the  table,  and  takes  up  a  book. 

Bus.  She  has  a  headache,  and  wishes  to  stay  at  home 
alone. 


Aub.  Well,  just  as  she  pleases  ! — And  Caroline  ? 

Bus.  She  has  lost  a  favourite  spaniel  and  does  not 
wish  to  see  you. 

Aub.  Oh  !  having  lost  one  puppy,  she  is  resolved  to  cut 
the  other,  I  suppose. 

Bus.  But  both  their  ^women  vowed  that  the  ladies 
were  desperately  in  love  with  you. 

Aub.  [Rises  and  comes  forward  ~]  Poor  things,  I  pity 
them  ! — But  where  is  Mr.  Darlington  all  this  time? 

Bus.  He  is  not  up  yet,  sir.  He  w  ent  to  the  masquerade 
last  night,  and  came  home  very  late. 

Aub.  To  the  masquerade  !  [Aside.']  That’s  excellent: 
he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  his  poor  little  cousin  in  West- 
moreland,  when  he  parted  from  her,  that  he  would  avoid 
dissipation  for  her  sake,  and  thus  he  keeps  his  promise. 
Oh!  I  see  he’ll  do  well  enough  under  my  tuition. 
[Aloud  to  Bustle.]  Well,  Bustle,  have  you  no  more 

news  for  me?  What  the  devil  can  I  do  with  myself  all 
day  ? 


Bus.  Hadn  t  you  better  write  to  your  wife,  sir  ? 

Aub.  Wife :  oh,  ay,  true;  I  had  forgotten  that — how 
long  is  it  since  we  heard  from  her  ? 

A  fortnight,  sir.  Now,  sir,  it  is  really  too  bad 
of  you  to  have  left  her  behind. 

Aub.  Is  it !— why  certainly,  she  is  a  charming  creature. 
[I  au’ws.]  Quite  delightlul,— only  you  see  w'e  have  been 
married  six  months-that’s  half  a  year,  you  know,  Bustle 

Bus.  Yes,  sir,  exactly. 

Aub.  Well ;  and,  having  spent  all  those  months  in  the 
Highlands  with  her  relations,  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  a 
good  excuse  to  leave  them,  for  relations  are  horrid  bores 
Bustle.  So  I  undertook  to  bring  Charles  Darlington  up 
to  town,  to  show  him  a  little  of  the  world— he  was  livimr 
with  his  father  inWestmoreland,  and  being  an  old  friend 
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of  the  family,  I  was  considered  a  proper  person  to  take 
charge  of  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Bus.  Did  they  know  you  well,  sir? 

Aub.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  rascal  ? 

Bus.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  only - 

Aub.  Silence,  sir  ancl  attend  to  my  directions— this 
young  Mr.  Darlington  must  be  watched — I  wish  him  to 
see  something  of  the  gayeties  of  London,  but  he  must 
not  get  into  any  serious  mischief. 

Bus.  Oh,  sir,  that’s  past  praying  for — he’s  in  love. 

Aub.  In  love  !  Charles  Darlington  in  love  !  It  is  not 
possible !  unless,  indeed,  it  be  with  his  little  country 
cousin. 

Bus.  Oh,  no,  sir;  he  was  taken  suddenly  yesterday, 
I  assure  you  :  he  saw  a  lady  who  came  to  lodge  here — 
fell  violently  in  love  with  her — found  out  that  she  was 
going  to  the  masquerade — followed  her  there,  and  re¬ 
turned  raving  about  her. 

Aub.  Bravo,  my  unsophisticated  country  spark!  but 
we  must  find  out  who  the  lady  is— can’t  you  learn  from 
old  Perroquet?  ' 

Bus.  Oh,  sir,  that’s  quite  unnecessary — I  know  all 
about  it. 

Aub.  What,  already  ? 

Bus.  That  is,  l  can  know  all  about  it— her  waiting- 
woman  happens  to  be  very  pretty — I  have  had  a  squint 
at  her.  [Conceitedly.)  I  am  not  so  ill-looking  myself — 
she  has  seen  me,  and  shall  again — she  can’t  help  loving 
me !  and  my  heart  shall  be  her  reward,  if  she  let’s  me 
know  all  we  wish  about  her  mistress. 

Aub.  Well,  try  what  you  can  do.  I  know  you  have 
impudence  enough  for  anything. 

Bus ,  Oh,  sir,  there’s  nothing  like  experience  in 
these  matters,  depend  on  it.  I  know  how  to  set  about 
it.  There  is  but  one  way  with  these  ladies’  maids,  and 
1  flatter  myself  I’ve  found  it.  [Exit,  r.  i>. 

Aub.  [Goes  up,  and  sits  l.  of  table.)  That  fellow  was 
the  veriest  dolt  alive,  when  I  took  him,  two  years  ago  ; 
but  my  example  does  wonders,  I  see. 

Enter  Charles  Darlington,  r.  d.  f. 

Dar.  (r.)  Good  morning,  colonel  :  you  think  me  very 
idle,  I  fear  ;  but  I  have  been  dreaming. 

Aub.  (l.)  Of  your  little  cousin,  I  presume?  [Rises. 
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Dar.  Psha,  no  !  but  of  such  a  creature  !  Oh,  my 
dear  Aubrey,  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love. 

Aub.  Charles !  Charles !  what  would  your  worthy 
father  say  to  this  ? 

Dar.  Oh,  never  mind  my  worthy  father ;  we’ll  think 
of  him  another  time.  I  must  tell  you  my  adventure — 
yesterday,  as  I  was  coming  in  from  the  park,  I  saw  old 
Perroquet  handing  a  lovely  woman  from  a  chaise  ;  she 
was  accompanied  only  by  a  female  attendant — by  the 
by,  the  maid  wasn’t  amiss.  I  was  struck  by  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  figure,  and  her  resemblance  to  a  miniature 
which  I  have  seen  in  your  hand, 

Aub.  What,  my  wife’s  ?  I  never  carry  any  other 
miniature  than  my  wife’s. 

Dar.  Nay,  you’re  the  best  judge  of  that — I  have  never 
seen  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Well,  I  found  out  from  the  waiting- 
woman,  for  you  know  they  can’t  help  chattering,  that 
they  were  going  to  the  masquerade ;  and,  as  you  were  no 
where  to  be  found,  I  e’en  went  without  consulting  you. 

Aub.  Very  pretty,  upon  my  word — but  go  on. 

Dar.  I  contrived  to  be  near  her  all  the  evening,  but 
somehow  or  other,  I  could  not  venture  to  speak  to  her* 
till,  to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  her  pronounce  my 

Aub.  Oh,  old  Perroquet  had  told  her  who  you  were 

of  course  ?  In  a  boarding-house,  one’s  name  is  known 
to  every  one. 


Dar.  I  thought  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  so  I  made 
her  my  best  bow,  and  said  “Madam,  may  I  ask  if  vou 
mentioned  the  name  of  Darlington?”  to  which  she  re¬ 
plied,  in  the  most  enchanting  tone  of  voice,  “  Yes  Mr 

Darlington,  and  we  may  meet  again,”  and  then  she  left 
the  room. 


Aub.  And  you  followed  her,  of  course  ? 

Dar.  No,  my  dear  fellow  ;  I  was  suddenly  prevented 
by  some  impertinent  puppy,  who  swore  the  lady  was 
under  his  protection  ;  so  we  exchanged  cards  and  I 
shall  be  positively  obliged  to  fight  the  figure. 

Aub.  Don’t  be  absurd,  Charles  !— fight,  indeed,  about 
a  woman  you  may  never  see  again— but  perhaps  you 
mean  to  try  to  gam  an  interview  with  her. 

,  ~ar’  Yrhy1’  1  sTh?uld  not  Precisely  know  what  to  say 
myself  ;  but  I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  her,  for  I 
know  she  is  still  in  this  house. 

[He  takes  a  letter  from  his  waistcoat  -pocket . 
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Aub.  Will  you  let  me  read  it?  For,  as  you  have 
hitherto  made  love  only  to  your  cousin,  it  may  not  be 
exactly  the  thing. 

Dar.  You  may  read  it,  certainly,  but  I  beg  you  will 
not  alter  a  syllable.  [Gives  the  letter. 

Aub.  W  ell,  well ;  but,  my  dear  boy,  when  you  write 
to  a  lady,  never  fold  it  in  this  way— she’  11  take  it  for  a 
butcher’s  bill ;  but  really  you  have  done  wonders — I  shall 
make  something  of  you  yet.  But  I  say,  Charles,  you 
may  love  your  cousin  still,  though.— This  is  quite  another 

[Puts  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

Dar.  Oh,  quite,  quite;  but  I  say,  colonel,  here  am  I 
in  a  fair  train  for  love  and  war,  and  without  that  which 
forms  the  golden  key  to  the  one,  and  the  sinews  of  the 
other, 

Aub.  Money,  of  course  ? 

Dar.  Yes,  money  ;  but  luckily  I  have,  as  you  say,  a 
worthy  father — which  means  a  father  worth  something, 
and  he  happens  to  have  a  banker;  so  I’ll  be  off  to  old 
Five-per-cent.  Adieu,  Aubrey,  au-revoir.  [Exit  l.  s.  e. 

Aub.  So  far,  so  good — I  will  not  allow  him  to  make  a 
i  fool  of  himself,  nor  shall  he  be  the  dupe  of  an  artful  co¬ 
quette,  for  such  I’m  sure  this  woman  must  be.  I’ll  see 
her ;  and,  if  she  be  really  worth  looking  at,  I’ll  get  up  a 
little  flirtation  with  her  myself,  by  way  of  saving  Charles. 

Enter  Perroquet,  l.  s.  e. 

Ah,  Perroquet,  you  come  in  good  time— I  know  you  are 
the  most  unobtrusive  person  in  the  world,  and  that  you 
j  never  pry  into  the  affairs  of  your  lodgers. 

Per.  Never,  Sare  :  I  never  jamais  noting  about  dem. 

Aub.  Therefore,  tell  me  who  and  what  the  lady  is 
who  arrived  yesterday. 

Per.  Why,  Sare,  all  dat  I  know  is,  dat  she  is  either 
single,  married,  or  a  widow. 

Aub.  Indeed,  that’s  some  information. 

Per.  Her  name  is  Blandford — but  dat  says  ver  little — 
she  is  ver  much  handsome — such  two  eyes,  Sare. 

Aub.  [Rises,  r.]  Two,  has  she?  What  a  fortunate 
fellow  to  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  who  has  got  two 
eyes.  Poor  Charles  !  let  us  look  at  his  letter.  [Takes  it 
from  his  pocket,  and  reads,  without  listening  to  Perroquet.'] 
Hearts,  darts,  ardent  flame!  [Tucker  opens  the  door  of 
her  mistress's  room  and  listens .]  Oh,  this  will  never  do : 
it  is  too  sentimental.  As  the  lady  does  not  know  his  wri- 
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ting,  I  may  as  well  do  a  friendly  acl,  and  write  another 
letter  for  him.  [Exit  Aubrey,  r.  d. 

Per.  [Imagines  that  Avbrey  is  still  in  the  room.]  De 
reason  dat  I  do  not  tmk  so  much  of  de  lady  is,  dat 
her  waiting-woman  does  not  look  no  better  dan  she 
should  be. 

Enter  Tucker,  l.  d. 

Tuc.  f Boxing  his  cars.]  How  much  better  than  I  should 
be,  would  you  have  me  ? 

Per.  Ah,  Ma’amselle  Tucker,  I  did  no  see  you — how 
you  do  ? 

Tuc.  Get  along,  and  mind  how  you  abuse  me  again. 
[Exit  Perroquet,  r.s.  e. — Tucker  opens  the  door,  L.  s.e.] 
Now,  madam,  you  may  venture  out. 

Enter  Mrs.  Aubrey,  wearing  a  large  white  veil,  which 

she  throws  back. 

Mrs.  A.  Are  you  sure  my  husband  is  in  his  own  room  t 

Tuc  Quite,  madam. 

Mrs.  A.  I  dread  lest  I  should  meet  him  before  my 
suspicions  of  his  infidelity  are  confirmed  ;  and  it  is  that 
alone  which  can  justify  me  in  assuming  another  name, 
and  following  him,  as  I  have  done. 

Tuc.  La,  ma’am,  what  business  had  he  to  leave  you 
in  the  Highlands  on  such  a  paltry  pretence  as  that  of 
bringing  somebody’s  stupid  son  up  to  town  from  West¬ 
moreland — why  could  he  not  have  brought  us  up  all  to¬ 
gether  ? 

Mrs.  A.  True  ;  and  it  is  now  some  months  since  he 
left  me.  A  fortnight  ago,  I  heard  he  was  in  town,  and 
determined  to  follow  him. 

Tuc.  And  here  we  are  in  the  same  house  with  him, — so 
take  courage,  ma’am,  and  make  the  best  use  of  your 
time. 

Mrs.  A.  But  T  must  first  call  on  my  old  friend  and 
school-fellow,  Eliza  Danvers — she  is  the  only  confidante 
of  my  suspicions,  and  will  advise  me  how  to  act. 

Tuc.  I  am  glad,  ma’am,  you  spoke  to  this  young  Mr. 
Darlington  last  night — depend  on  it  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  you,  and  perhaps  you  may  gain  news  of  the 
colonel  from  him. 

Mrs.  A.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  very  uneasy  on  that 
subject.  I  went  to  the  masquerade,  because  I  thought 
my  husband  would  have  been  there  :  as  he  was  not,  I 
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did  wrong  to  stop  and  speak  to  Mr.  Darlington.  My 
cousin  Flutter,  who  chaperon’d  me,  has  quarrelled  with 
him,  and  I  dread  the  consequences  of  my  folly. 

Tuc.  La,  ma’am,  Mr.  Flutter  will  get  over  it,  never 
fear ;  and,  as  for  Mr.  Darlington,  he  is  a  mere  boy — 
what  can  it  signify  ? 

Mrs.  A„  Yes;  but  boys  are  sometimes  mischievous 
creatures  ;  and,  if  I  should  see  him  again — but  we  must 
not  lose  time — I  will  instantly  seek  Mrs.  Danvers.  Pray 
be  cautious  in  my  absence.  [Exit  Mrs.  Aubrey,  l.  s.  e. 

Tuc.  Fear  nothing,  madam. — Poor  little  woman,  I  pity 
her  ;  but  I’m  resolved  she  shall  be  revenged  in  spite  of 
herself.  Colonel  Aubrey  has  never  seen  me — I  have 
only  lived  a  few  weeks  in  the  family — I  am  determined 
to  speak  to  him — I  want,  also,  to  see  Mr.  Darlington — a 
precious  couple  they  are. 

Enter  Bustle  from  his  Master's  room ,  r.  s.  e.,  ivith  a 
Utter  in  his  hand. 

Tuc.  [Aside.]  This  is  their  servant; — now  then  for  it! 

Bus.  [Aside.]  Oh !  here  she  is ;  she  had  only  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  me  yesterday;  so  now  I’ll  try  what 
I  can  do. 

[Puts  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  struts  about  the  stage, 
pretending  not  to  see  her. 

Tuc.  Conceited  enough!  but  I’ll  be  a  match  for  him. 

[Aside — arranging  her  dress. 

Bus.  [ Comes  forward — they  both  meet  suddenly,  bow 
and  courtesy,  and  affect  to  be  delighted  with  each  other. ] 
Surely,  you  must  be  the  attendant  of  the  lady  who  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday;  and  upon  my  honour,  as  a  gentleman’s 
gentleman,  you’re  the  prettiest  gentlewoman’s  gentlewo¬ 
man  I’ve  seen  in  this  establishment. 

Tuc.  Oh  !  sir,  you’re  very  polite  ;  I  believe  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  servant  of  the  handsome  co¬ 
lonel  who  lodges  in  this  house. 

Bus.  The  same,  at  your  service,  Mrs. - 

Tuc.  Tucker,  sir,  is  my  name.  [Courtesies. 

Bus.  Mrs.  Tucker? — Quite  a  curiosity,  that  name! — 
Well,  Mrs.  Tucker,  if  your  mistress  is  half  as  handsome 
as  you  are,  her  husband  must  be  the  envy - 

Tuc.  [Interrupting.']  My  mistress  is  a  widow,  Mr. - 

Bus.  Bustle — Bustle,  if  you  please.  [Bows. 

Tuc.  Mr.  Bustle — a  rich  charming  widow. 

Bus.  Oh!  then  she  has  plenty  of  lovers,  of  course? 

b  2 
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Tuc.  No,  indeed;  not  one. 

Bus.  [ Takes  letter  from  his  pocket .]  Well,  then,  here 
is  one  for  her.  I  know  you  won't  refuse  me — I  asssure 
you  it  is  from  a  very  fine  young  man. 

Tuc.  [Aside.]  This  fellow’s  impudence  is  beyond 
everything. 

Bus.  [Aside.]  Poor  young  woman,  she’s  quite  taken 
with  my  fine  figure,  I  see. 

Tuc.  [ Aside .]  He’s  quite  caught,  though;  so  I  must 
indulge  him,  and  take  the  letter.  [Aloud.]  Well,  Mr. 
Bustle,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
this  letter,  and  perhaps  I  may  take  it  to  my  lady. 

Bus.  His  name  is  Darlington;  [ Tucker  takes  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Bustle. ]  he’s  a  friend  of  my  master,  Colonel 
Aubrey. 

Tuc.  Why,  we  saw  him  last  night  at  the  masquerade. 

Bus.  Yes,  my  master  and  I  are  showing  him  the  world, 
and  we  think  your  mistress  may  assist  in  giving  him  a 
little  experience. 

Tuc.  [Aside.]  Ay,  more  than  you  expect.  Hark !  I 
hear  my  mistress;  she  must  not  see  us  together. 

Bus.  Well,  promise  to  meet  me  here  again. 

Tuc.  Yes,  yes;  but  begone  now. 

Bus.  Good,  by  my  love !  [Aside.]  What  fools  we 
make  of  these  women  !  [Exit  Bustle ,  l.  s.  e. 

Tuc.  Poor  silly  man  ;  how  easily  lie’s  caught ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Aubrey,  her  veil  up,  l.  s.  e. 

TW.  [Running  to  her.]  Oh,  ma’am,  such  newrs!  But 
what  is  the  matter?  you  seem  agitated. 

Mrs.  A.  [Throwing  herself  on  a  chair,  L.]  Oh!  these 
men — these  men ! 

Tuc.  That’s  a  bad  beginning  for  the  men,  however. 

Mrs.  A.  Would  you  believe  it,  Tucker,  my  ^odious 
lusband  is  making  love  to  two  different  women  here  in 
Condon.  Mrs.  Danvers  knows  all  about  it;  she  says 
they  are  vulgar  and  ugly. 

7W.  Oh!  scarecrows  with  red  hair,  I’ll  be  bound. 
iave  such  odd  tastes,  you  know,  madam. 

Mrs.  A.  [Pises.]  Yet  she  assures  me  it  is  merely  to 
amuse  himself,  and  that  his  heart  is  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
terested  about  them. 

Tuc.  Ah !  he  runs  after  them  because  it  is  the  fashion 
and  forgets  that  some  good-natured  friend  will  be  sure 
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to  make  you  miserable,  by  telling  you  all,  and  more  than 
really  happens;  I  should  like  to  see  the  dowdies,  though. 
Now,  ma’am,  why  shouldn’t  you  tease  him  in  return,  and 
nretend  to  listen  to  this  Mr.  Darlington? 

Mis.  A.  Ay,  so  Mrs.  Danvers  says;  but  I’m  afraid  it 
is  a  dangerous  experiment. 

Tuc.  Nonsense,  ma’am ;  why,  he  is  only  a  boy  ;  and 
look,  here  is  a  letter  from  him.  [ Takes  it  from  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  A.  How!  he  has  dared  to  write  to  me ! 

Tuc.  Why,  ma’am,  he  was  afraid  to  speak;  and  how 
else  could  he  make  himself  understood  ! 

Mrs.  A. ,  [Takes  the  letter ,  and  looks  at  the  ad  dress.] 
Why,  this  is  my  husband’s  writing. 

Tuc.  Your  husband  !  Well,  then,  it  can’t  be  a  love- 
letter,  so  you  may  as  well  open  it. 

Mrs.  A.  [ Opens  and  reuds  the  letter .]  Mr.  Darlington 
cannot  have  written  this  letter ;  he’s  too  young  to  write 
in  such  a  style. 

Tuc .  Depend  on  it,  ma’am,  Colonel  Aubrey  has  writ¬ 
ten  it  for  him. 

Mrs.  A.  Can  he  be  such  a  libertine  ? 

Tuc.  A  wife’s  duty  is  obedience;  so,  ma’am,  obey 
your  lrusband,  by  encouraging  the  lover  he  has  found 
for  you. 

Mrs.  A.  I  am  bewildered;  but  silence — I  hear  foot¬ 
steps;  should  it  be  Colonel  Aubrey - 

Tuc.  Make  yourself  easy,  ma’am  ;  he  is,  I  know,  safe 
in  his  own  room — now  do  take  my  advice,  and  see  Mr. 
Darlington  again — I’ve  a  capital  scheme  in  my  head,  to 
turn  the  tables  on  Colonel  Aubrey. 

Mrs.  A.  Hush  !  some  one  is  coming. 

Tuc.  [Crosses  and  looks  out,  l.  s.  e.]  Oh  !  ma’am,  it  is 
Mr.  Darlington  himself;  he  is  skipping  up-stairs,  four 
steps  at  a  time. 

Mrs.  A.  What  shall  I  do  !  [Puts  down  her  veil. 

Enter  Darlington  hastily ,  l.  s.  e .—  he  stops  suddenly  on 
seeing  Mrs.  Aubrey,  bows ,  and  tries  to  speak. 

Tuc.  [Going  up  to  him,  and  court  csying.]  I  believe  I 
have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Darlington,  the 
friend  of  Colonel  Aubrey.  [Darlington  bows.]  No  an¬ 
swer  !  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Aubrey.]  Speak  to  him,  madam— 
a  pretty  joke,  indeed,  to  speak  to  gentlemen  who  have 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves !  [Crosses,  r .—Mrs.  Aubrey 
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appears  about  to  speak,  when  footsteps  are  heard .]  It  is 
your  husband,  ma’am  ! 

Mrs.  A.  [Alarmed.]  My  husband! 

Tuc.  Yes — retire  quickly  into  your  room  ! 

[il/rs.  Aubrey  crosses  to  L. — Darlington  turns  to  her,  arid 

boivs. 

Mrs.  A.  [Aside.]  Oh  !  Aubrey,  you  deserve  to  suffer 
for  this  ! 

[Exit  Mrs.  Aubrey ,  l.  u.  e. — Tucker  walks  quickly  up 
to  Darlington,  and  taps  him  on  the  shoulder — he  turns 
to  her,  and  bows — she  courtesies,  and  crosses  to  l.,  and 
again  courtesies  to  Darlington ,  who  bows* 

Tuc.  [Pertly.]  Another  time,  sir,  perhaps  you’ll  find 
your  tongue,  when  there’s  such  a  good  opportunity  of 
using  it,  sir.  [Exit  Tucker ,  l.  U.  E. 

Dar.  [Recovering  himself.]  What  a  fool  I  was  to  let 
her  go,  without  speaking  to  her  ! 

Enter  Audrey,  r. 

Dar.  My  dear  fellow,  why  didn’t  you  come  a  little 
sooner  ? 

Aub.  Why,  what  has  happened  ? 

Dar.  Oh  !  nothing — only  a  sudden  bashfulness,  as  my 
cousin  calls  it,  seized  me  just  now,  when  a  little  of  your 
assurance  would  have  answered  my  purpose  better. 

Aub.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Dar.  Why,  that  my  coward  impudence  had  deserted 
his  post  when  I  had  most  need  of  him,  and  left  my  mo¬ 
desty  the  sentinel  over  my  morals  ;  in  other  words,  I’ve 
missed  an  opportunity. 

Aub.  And  that,  Charles,  the  women  think  the  greatest 
crime  a  lover  can  be  guilty  of. 

Dar.  Don’t  mention  it,  my  dear  fellow — my  charming 
incognita  of  the  masquerade  was  actually  here  two  mi¬ 
nutes  ago ;  but  I  fancied  she  looked  angry,  and  for  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn’t  speak  to  her — she  is  gone  into  that 
ro°ni.  [Pointing  to  Mrs.  Aubrey's  door ,  l. 

Aub.  Oh!  courage,  my  dear  Charles;  rely  on  it,  a 
woman  is  never  very  angry  with  a  man  for  telling  her 
she’s  handsome,  and  that  he’s  half  in  love  with  her. 

Dar.  Well,  now,  I  should  think,  to  tell  a  woman  he  is 
only  halt  in  love  with  her  might  make  her  very  angry  ; 
but  to  tell  her  he  is  over  head  and  ears,  she  might  be 
good-natured,  and  forgive  him;— and,  egad !  if  she  would 
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but  come  back,  upon  my  soul,  1  think  I  should  have  the 
courage  to  try  it. 

Aub.  Oh!  say  you  so?  [Crosses  to  l.]  Come,  we’ll 
soon  see  how  you  can  talk  to  a  pretty  woman — I’ll  sum¬ 
mon  her  into  court. 

[Goes  towards  the  door  of  the  room ,  as  if  to  knock  at  it. 

Dar.  Why,  surely  you  wouldn’t? 

Aub.  Oh !  but  I  will,  though  ! 


Enter  Tucker,  l, 

Aub.  Here’s  her  maid,  that  will  do  as  well — I’ll  give 
you  a  lesson  how  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  these 
abigails. 

tuc.  [Coming forward.]  Beg  pardon,  sir;  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  — 

Aub.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  see  you  were ;  but  never  mind 
that  now — this  is  Mr.  Darlington,  the  gentleman  from 
whom  my  servant  gave  you  a  letter  just  now  for  your 
mistress;  chose  sparkling  eyes  of  yours  tell  me  that  you 
know  something  of  love. 

Tuc.  They  speak  only  for  me — not  for  my  mistress,  sir. 

Aub.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  teach  them  what  to 
say — 

Tuc.  Thank  you,  sir,  but  they  are  pupils  of  my  own, 
and  I  can  teach  them  well  enough  myself.  [Turns  up  stage. 

Aub.  Hem !  [Aside  to  Darlington.]  Come,  Charles, 
try  what  you  can  make  of  her— give  her  some  money, 
to  begin  with.  [Crosses  to  r. 

Dar.  1  hav’nt  a  shilling— old  Five-per-cent  was  not 
at  home. 

Aub.  Oh!  these  boys— they  never  have  any  money;  I 
see  Nunky  pays  for  all.  There’s  my  purse,  then. 

[Gives  a  purse. 

Dar.  [Offering  purse  to  Tucker.]  Will  you  allow  me  to 
offer  you — 

Tuc.  Anything  you  please,  sir.  [Takes  the  purse. — 
Aside.]  My  mistress  has  agreed  to  a  plot  I  have  laid  for 
them  ;  so  now  to  put  it  in  execution.  [Aloud.]  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  Darlington,  I  came  to  look  for  you. 

Dar.  Me  ?— Impossible  ! 

Tuc.  It’s  true,  though;  my  mistress  has  given  me 
leave  to  tell  you  all. 

Aub.  The  devil  she  has  !  Charles,  you’re  a  clever  fel¬ 
low  ;  you’ve  made  an  impression,  take  my  word  for  it. 
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Dar.  Quick,  quick  !  I’m  dying  to  hear  all  about  it. 

[To  Tucker. 

Tuc.  Well,  then,  we  are  neither  wives  nor  widows, 
but  single  women. 

Dar.  Really  unmarried? — charming! 

Aub.  Don’t  interrupt  her,  Charles  ;  she’ll  forget  her 
story. 

Tuc.  My  young  mistress’s  guardian  has  been  trying  to 
make  her  marry  his  son,  but  she  detests  him,  and  has 
run  away  from  the  house.  She  came  to  London  in 
search  of  an  old  school-fellow,  to  ask  her  advice,  and, 
having  met  her,  they  went  together,  last  night,  to  the  mas¬ 
querade  ;  where  you  saw  her — you  know  the  rest — she 
was  pleased  with  your  attentions,  and  your  letter  to-day 
lias  done  wonders  for  you. 

Dar.  [To  Aubrey.]  My  dear  friend,  have  you  another 
purse  about  you? 

Aub.  Stop,  stop,  not  so  fast !  [Aside  to  Darlington.] 
What  the  devil  did  you  give  her  the  whole  purse  for? — 
there  was  enough  for  a  dozen  bribes. 


Tuc.  My  mistress  consents  to  speak  to  Mr.  Darlington 
only  on  condition  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  see  her  face! 
Dar.  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  no. 

Aub.  And  where  am  I  to  be  in  this  agreeable  arrange¬ 
ment  ?  b 

Tuc.  Oh,  anywhere;  you  may  act  sentinel  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door. 

Aub.  Sentinel !  thank  you.  [Aside.]  It  strikes  me 
Charles  will  get  into  some  scrape  here  ;  so  I’ll  pop  be¬ 
hind  the  door  and  act  prompter  instead  of  sentinel. 

Tuc.  [To  Darlington.]  I’ll  tell  my  mistress  you  are 

herf‘  w  „  [Exit  Tucker,  L. 

Auf>.  ell,  Charles,  what  say  you  now  ? 

Dar.  I  was  just  thinking  that  I  am  not  acting  right  bv 
my  poor  cousin.  J 


Aub.  Psha  !  it’s  only  a  little  adventure,  and  you  will 
laugh  with  her  over  it  when  you  return  to  Westmoreland 
I  11  engage;  recollect,  I  am  with  you,  and  where  I  am 
there  can  be  no  harm— hem  !-but  hark  !  they  are  com¬ 
ing;  I  must  conceal  myself. 

[Places  himself  behind  the  door,  r.  u.  e. 


Enter  Tucker,  l.  u.  e. 

Tuc.  Now,  Miss  Emily,  you  may  venture  out. 
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Aub.  [ Aside.]  Emily,  that’s  my  wife’s  name! 

[Mrs.  Aubrey  advances ,  covered  with  a  large  veil ,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that ,  when  Aubrey  peeps  forward,  he  cannot  see 

her  face. — Tucker  stands  between  Darlington  and  Mrs. 

Aubrey. 

Tuc.  (c.)  [In  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Aubrey .]  Colonel 
Aubrey  is  in  the  room,  ma’am  ;  don’t  be  alarmed. 

Dar.  [Confused — Aside  to  Aubrey. J  1  shall  never  be 
able  to  speak  to  her ;  my  bashful  fit  is  coming  on  again. 

Aub.  [Aside  to  Darlington .]  I’ll  help  you  on — I’ll 
prompt  you.  Now  for  it,  begin — Adorable  Emily  ! 

Dar.  [Repeating  the  words  as  Aubrey  prompts  him. ] 
Adorable  Emily  !  [The  audience  perceive,  by  Aubrey' s 
gestures,  that  he  continues  t-o  prompt  Darlington .]  the 
few  happy  hours  that  I  have  passed  in  your  society, 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  me  feel  for  you  more  than 
I  can  express — those  eyes — that  figure — [Aubrey  pulls 
his  coat.]  I’ll  be  hang’d  !  [Stamps.]  No,  no,  leave  me 
alone  ;  I’ll  speak  for  myself.  [Kneels.]  I  mean  the  re¬ 
spect  I  feel  for  you — [Getting  confused.] — that  is,  I  am 
young,  and  in  love  for  the  first  [Aside  to  Aubrey.] — no,  I 
mustn’t  forget  my  little  cousin. 

Aub.  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  cousin  ! 

Dar.  [To  Mrs.  A.]  I  mean  the  second  time  in  my  life. 
Oh  1  will  you  forgive  my  boldness,  and  condescend  to 
allow  me  to  devote  my  services  to  you  ? 

Aub.  [Aside  to  Darlington.]  Bravo,  that  will  do  ! 

Tuc.  [To  Darlington.]  My  mistress  hopes  that  you  will 
not  think  ill  of  her  for  the  step  she  is  now  taking,  but 
her  deserted  situation  induces  her  to  throw  herself  on  your 
generosity :  she  wishes  to  join  her  aunt  at  Bath,  but 
dares  not  travel  again  unprotected. 

Airs.  A.  [To  Darlington,  in  a  disguised  voice.]  Really, 
sir,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  [She  whispers  to  Tucker. 

Tuc.  My  mistress  fears  that  her  guardian  and  his  son 
will  follow  and  overtake  us.  And,  should  we  be  dis¬ 
covered — 

Dar.  [Pompously.]  Do  not  fear,  madam  ;  leave  them 
to  me ;  I’ll  call  them  both  out,  shoot  them,  order  them 
to  be  buried  decently,  and  we’ll  then  proceed  to  Bath. 

Aub.  [Aside  to  Darlington.]  Excellent !  keep  it  up — 
try  another  speech — mention  me — say  you  have  a  steady 
respectable  friend,  who  is  also  ready  to  assist  her. 

Dar.  Madam,  permit  me  to  be  your  protector.  [Kisses 
her  hand. J  I  will  never  leave  you— and  I  have  a  steady 
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respectable  friend,  [Aubrey  prompts  him.'] — an  old  ba¬ 
chelor,  of — of — eight-and-twenty. 

Aub.  [_4si<?e.]  I  may  as  well  call  myself  a  bachelor, 
one  cannot  tell  what  may  happen. 

Dar.  He  is  my  friend  and  guide— my  Mentor. 

Tuc.  [Aside.]  Yes,  and  my  mistress’s  tormentor, 

Aub.  [Aside  to  Darlington.]  Tell  her,  I’ll  go  with  you. 

Dar.  [Aside  to  Aubrey.]  No,  no,  there’s  no  occasion 
for  that.  [Aloud  to  Mrs.  Aubrey.]  Do  not  alarm  yourself, 
madam,  I’ll  shoot  your  guardian,  annihilate  his  booby 
son,  exterminate  any  one  else  who  dares  to  interfere 
with  you,  and  poison  myself  by  way  of  finale. 

Aub.  Capital !  I  could’nt  have  done  it  better  rnyself. 

Tuc.  [To  Mrs.  Aubrey.]  In  pity,  madam,  to  those  poor 
wretches  whom  he  threatens,  you  must  consent. 

Mrs.  A.  [Sighs.]  Well,  then,  sir - ■ 

[Dai  ling  ton  tries  to  kiss  Mrs.  A  ubrey’s  hand  again,  but 
Tucker  prevents  him. 

Tuc.  [To  Ms.  Aubrey.]  Come,  Miss  Emily  you  must 
now  return  to  your  own  room. 


Mrs. A.  What,  already!  [To 


,  - .  L  —  ''  Darlington.]  Oh,  sir! 

if  1  dared  trust  you? 

Dar.  Oh,  ma’am,  you  may! 

Tuc.  [Getting  between  them.]  Come,  ma’am,  you  must 
leave  this  room,  indeed. 

Mrs.  A.  Prudence  dictates  my  absence.  Farewell 
till  ive  meet  again. 

[Mrs  Aubrey  retires  quickly ,  l.,  Tucker  shuts  the  door 
aftei  her.— Aubrey  throws  himself  on  the  sofa ,  and 
,  bursts  out  laughing.  ’ 

Tuc.  [To  Darlington.]  Wehav’nt  a  moment  to  lose— 
order  a  chaise,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  will 
JA  ,  I?  hre,T:  [Aside>  going  into  Mrs.  Aubrey's  room.] 
And  n°w?  i  think,  we  shall  be  a  match  for  Ihe  bachelor 
and  the  married  man.  [Exit  Tuck  L_ 


Enter  Per  roquet,  unperceived,  r.  s.  e.— Aubrey  crosses  to 
”  as  if  to  follow  Tucker ,  and  Darlington  pulls , him  back. 

4w/i.  My  dear  CliarJes,  I  congratulate  you-you  do 
me  credit.  You  have  managed  this  affair  in  style. 

hntr"  1  should  never  have  S°ne  through  it  without  you  • 

to  hi1  rSUPEPf°Sc  y°U  don’tmean  that  we  should  take  her 
to  this  fright  of  an  aunt  at  Hath. 

Aub.  She  wouldn’t  thank  you  for  it.  Oh1 
run  away  with  her. 


you  must 
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Per.  [Listening,  r.  s.  e.]  Run  away  wid  her!  what 
they  can  mean  ? 

Aub.  But  we  must  not  lose  time,  we  must  be  quick. 
[Turns  round  and  sees  Pcrroquet.]  Oh,  Perroquet !  you 
here  ? 

Per.  [Comes forward.]  Yes,  Sare. 

Aub.  Let  us  have  your  bill — we  are  going  immedi¬ 
ately — you  must  let  us  have  a  chaise  and  four  horses 
in  five  minutes, and  at  the  back  of  the  house,  mind, — 
don’t  let  it  be  seen  in  the  street. 

Per.  [Aside.]  W  hat  for  not,  I  vonder  !  [Aloud.]  In  five 
minutes,  Sare  ? 

Dnr.  [Crosses  to  Pen'oquet.]  Yes,  old  boy;  now  make 
haste,  and  don’t  ask  questions.  I  am  going  to  elope 
with  a  young  lady,  that’s  all.  [Aside.]  The  eclat  of  the 
thing  is  half  the  battle,  and  he’ll  be  sure  to  chatter  about 
it  everywhere. 

Aub.  Now  do  as  you’re  bid,  directly.  Come,  Charles, 
we  must  make  some  little  preparation  for  this  journey. 

[Exeunt  Aubrey  and  Darlington,  r.  d.  p. 

Per.  Elope,  indeed  !  very  pretty,  dat— run  away  wid 
my  lodger — no,  no,  indeed  !  I  will  put  one  wheel  in  dat 
spoke.  [Exit,  l.  s.  e. 

Enter  Bustle  laughing ,  with  pistols  in  his  hand ,  l.  s.  e. 

Bus.  So,  my  master  really  intends  to  let  Master 
Charles  run  away  with  this  mysterious  lady— Mrs. 
Tucker  has  told  me  all  about  it — but  I  think  I  have 
news  that  will  put  a  stop  to  their  journey.  Oh,  here 
they  come. 

Enter  Aubrey  and  Darlington,  r.  d.  f. 

Aub.  Well,  Bustle,  are  our  portmanteaus  ready? 

Bus.  Yes,  sir ;  but,  Mr.  Darlington,  I  have  brought 
you  your  pistols,  for  there  is  a  gentleman  below,  who 
insists  that  you  are  going  to  fight  a  duel,  and  he  is  to  be 
your  second. 

Aub.  Charles,  is  this  true— you  cannot  have  been  so 
imprudent— you  didn’t  surely  go  so  far  with  the  fellow 
last  night  ? 

Dar.  [Consequentially.]  Don’t  make  yourself  uneasy, 
— it  is  nothing,  I  assure  you.  [Aside.]  I  know  the  rascal 
means  to  make  an  apology,  so  I  may  as  wrell  bluster  a 
little  about  it.  Here,  Bustle,  hold  my  hat.  [Aloud  to 
Aubrey.]  Oh,  I  didn’t  wish  to  trouble  you  with  such  a 
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trifle,  and  your  friend,  Captain  Sinclair,  who  was  there, 
arranged  it  all  for  me  ;  but  will  you  stay  here  and 
tell  the  lady  that  she  must  wait  an  hour,  and  then  I  will 
run  away  with  her  with  pleasure  —  that’s  a  dear  kind 
friend.  Farewell !  I’ll  come  back  the  instant  I  have 
shot  the  object— depend  on  it.  [Exit,  l.  s.  e. 

Aub.  How  I  pity  his  Westmoreland  friends  ! — Bustle  ! 

Bus.  Yes,  sir. 

Aub.  Follow  Mr.  Darlington,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of 
him.  [E.i  it  Bustle ,  L.  s.  e.J  I  know  I  can  depend  on 
Captain  Sinclair;  I  agree  to  your  arrangement.  [Aside.] 
And  I  am  quite  sure  he  wont  let  him  fight.  This  foolish 
duel-business  does  not  concern  me,  for  I  know  Sin¬ 
clair  will  get  him  out  of  it— but  the  elopement  is  not  so 
easily  got  over— I  think,  after  all,  I  had  better  take  the 
lady  oft  his  hands.  [ Knocks  at  Airs.  Aubrey's  door,  l. 


Enter  Tucker,  l.  d. 

Tuc.  Oh,  ho!  this  is  the  steady  respectable  bachelor 
of  eight-and-twenty. 

Aub.  Is  your  mistress  coming  ? 
t  Yes,  she’s  only  superintending  the  packing  of  the 

Aub.  Trunks  !  why  we  didn’t  undertake  to  run  away 
with  the  trunks  to  be  sure,  they  can  go  instead  of  Dar¬ 
lington. 

Tuc.  Why,  what  has  happened  to  him  ? 

Auh ;.°h,  nothing— only  a  little  sudden  business  pre¬ 
vents  his  going  with  us.  r 

Tuc.  If  any  accident  has  occurred,  pray  don’t  tell  mv 
mistress — she’ll  be  wretched !  7 

Aub.  I’ll  find  some  excuse  for  him— but  don’t  pretend 
to  say  she  loves  him. 

Tuc.  Oh  !  she’s  desperately  smitten,  I  assure  you. 

r  ,hes.  ,VCTy  difficult  to  Please,  however. 

[Aside.]  I  wish  she  had  seen  me  first.  [ Aloud  to  Tucker .1 

Do  you  know,  I  am  amazingly  taken  with  her ;  and  I 
am  dying  to  see  her  face. 

T.uc:  Tifn  you  n?ay  die>  for  you  won’t  see  it. 

Aub.  What,  not  if  I  run  away  with  her  ? 
luc.  No  ;  she  won’t  take  oft' her  veil. 

cord^Vll^’  She  I*1*11’  thouSh>  and  of  her  own  ac- 
nr nd~}, 11  Swfar  sheLs  very  ugly,  and  off'  it  will  go,  to 
prove  the  contrary— but  here  she  comes. 

Tuc.  Theu  I  must  fetch  the  luggage.  [Exit  Tucker,  l. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  her  veil  down,  l. 

Aub.  Madam,  [ Making  a  low  how,  and  taking  her  hand. ] 
I  flatter  myself  that  my  age  and  steady  habits  warrant 
me  in  sanctioning  the  step  which  you  and  my  young 
friend  are  about  to  take ;  and,  should  the  respectable 
relation  to  whom  we  are  about  to  conduct  you  give  her 
consent  to  your  union  with  Mr.  Darlington,  I  shall  be 
proud  to  know  that  I  have  partly  been  the  means  of 
bringing  you  together.  [ Aside .]  Charles  was  right,  it  is 
a  lovely  hand — I  wish  my  w'ife’s  were  half  as  pretty. 

Enter  Tucker,  l.  d.,  bringing  in  two  band-boxes,  with 

which  she  loads  Aubrey,  and  pretends  to  be  in  great  dis¬ 
tress. 

Tuc.  Oh,  Miss  Emily,  I  am  sure  your  guardian  has 
traced  us  here  !  I  heard  some  one  just  now  asking  for 
you — Do  let  us  be  off. 

Aub.  In  pity,  Mrs.  Tucker,  release  me  from  these 
horrid  implements.  [ Puts  down  the  boxes.]  Now,  be 
quick  !  [Takes  Mrs.  Aubrey's  hand,  and  tries  to  get  her 
away.]  Fear  nothing,  I  will  protect  you. 

Mrs  A.  [In  a  disguised  voice.]  But  where  is  Mr.  Dar¬ 
lington  ? 

Aub.  Oh,  he  will  overtake  us.  Sudden  business 
compelled  him  to  leave  us  for  an  hour.  [Draws  her  toward 
L.  s.  e.J  But  come,  let  us  lose  no  more  time.  [Going  out. 

Enter  Per  roquet,  l.  s.  e.,  stopping  them. 

Per.  Pardonnez  moi ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sare,  but  you 
cannot  go.  [Aside.]  Courage,  Perroquet,  de  respectability 
of  your  house  is  on  de  stake  ! 

Aub.  What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal  ? 

Per.  Sare,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  run  away  wid  pretty 
lady  from  my  house. 

Aub.  Why,  you  old  fool,  how  dare  you  interfere  ?  Get 
out  of  the  way,  or  I’ll  knock  you  down  your  own  stairs. 

Tuc.  [To  Aubrey.]  Oh,  sir,  save  us  ! 

Aub.  [Aside.]  This  fellow’s  interference  has  put  a 
famous  idea  into  my  head — I’ll  try  what  effect  it  will 
have;  by  Jove,  it  would  bean  excellent,  joke  !  [Aloud 
to  Tucker.]  Leave  all  to  me,  and  be  silent.  [To  Perroquet.] 
You  are  mistaken  for  once  in  your  life,  old  boy.  [Aside 
to  Mrs.  Aubrey. ]  Don’t  contradict  anything  I  may  tell 
him,  and  I’ll  get  you  safely  out  of  the  house.  [A loud  to 
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Perroquet .]  This  lady  is  my  wife,  Mr.  Perroquet ;  I  hope 
you  have  no  objection.  [Mrs.  Aubrey  starts. 

Tuc.  [Aside,  R.,  laughing.]  T  should  have  thought  his 
wisdom  might  have  discovered  that,  long  ago. 

Per.  Dat  lady  your  wife  1  Ah,  ha!  c’est  bien  differ¬ 
ent — it  is  anoder  ting. 

Aub.  Yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  she  was  uneasy  at 
my  long  absence,  and  came  here  in  disguise  to  look 
after  me.  [In  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Aubrey.]  Pray  don’t 
contradict  what  I  say.  [Aloud.]  We  accidentally  met  this 
morning;  all  was  explained;  and  we  are  now  about  to 
leave  London,  the  happiest  couple  in  Christendom  :  and, 
as  that  cannot  concern  you,  old  boy,  take  yourself  out 
of  our  w'ay — escape. 

Per.  Certainment,  Monsieur  Colonel,  if  you  are  sure 
dat  lady  is  Madame  Aubrey. 

Enter  Darlington,  hastily,  L.,  and  Bustle,  l.  s.  e. — 
Bustle  crosses  to  Tucker,  R, 

Dar.  [To  Mrs.  Aubrey.]  Ah,  my  dear  creature,  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  again ! 

Per.  [Aside.]  His  dear  creature !  vat  he  mean  ? 

Aub.  [Aside  to  Darlington.]  Don’t  be  too  familiar — 
Call  her  madam. 

Dar.  I  feared  you  were  gone  without  me  :  I  soon 
settled  my  duel — my  antagonist  made  an  ample  apology, 
which  saved  me  the  trouble  of  shooting  him  ;  but  let  us 
go  immediately,  dear  Emily.  [(Seizes  Mrs.  Aubrey’s 
hand,  and  kisses  it.] 

Per.  Diable!  vat  is  all  dis?  his  Emily! 

Aub.  [To  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  tries  to  get  her  hand  from 
Darlington.]  No,  no;  allow  him,  pray;  I  shall  never  be 
a  jealous  husband. 

Mrs.  A.  [Raising  her  veil.]  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? 

Aub.  Is  it  possible?  What  do  I  see?  [Aside.]  My 
wife — the  devil — an  agreeable  situation  I  have  brought 
myself  into  here ! 

Dar.  [Throws  himself  on  his  knees  to  Mrs.  Aubrey.] 
Oh,  speak  to  me,  Emily ;  say  you  do  not  hate  me. 
[Aside  to  Aubrey.]  My  dear  Aubrey — look  at  her  !  Is 
she  not  a  lovely  creature? 

Aub.  [Raising  him.]  Softly,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Dar.  What’s  the  matter  ?  Now  do  let  rne  tell  her 
how  I  adore  her. 

Aub.  Are  these,  sir,  the  principles  you  have  gained 
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from  my  example  ?  Fie,  Charles  !  What !  love  two 
women  at  once  !  I  thought  your  affection  for  your 
cousin  was  too  sincere. 

Dar.  Why,  Aubrey,  you  are  just  taken  a  little  mad, 
surely. 

Mrs.  Aub.  [To  Aubrey.]  A  truce,  my  love,  to  your 
moralizing  ;  it  does  not  exactly  come  well  from  you. 

Dar.  Her  love  !  are  you  all  dreaming  ?  Madam,  do 
you  or  do  yon  not  intend  to  run  away  with  me  ? 

Aub.  [Violently.]  Why,  you  wouldn't  surely  run 
away  with  my  wife,  you  little  Scapegrace  ! 

Dar.  Your  wife  !  Impossible  ! 

Per.  [Aside.]  Den  it  absolument  is  his  wife;  but  I 
shall  stay  and  hear  de  particuliers,  for  de  respectabilite 
of  my  maison. 

Mrs.  A.  [Advances  to  Darlington.]  Forgive  me,  Mr. 
Darlington,  for  having,  for  a  few  hours,  deceived  you, 
by  encouraging  your  advances.  I  know  of  your  affec¬ 
tion  for  your  cousin ;  but  I  confess  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  you  would  conduct  yourself  under  my 
husband's  guidance. 

Dar.  So,  then,  thus  ends  my  first  attempt  at  love- 
making  in  London  ! 

Airs.  Aub.  [Turning  to  Colonel  Aubrey.]  As  for  you,  I 
fear  that  I  cannot  complain,  since  I  feel  that  I  must,  in 
my  turn,  beg  your  forgiveness,  for  having  taken  a  step, 
the  motive  of  which  you  so  unconsciously  explained 
just  now  to  Perroquet.  Do  you  forgive  me  ? 

Aub.  On  condition  that  you  likewise  pardon  me  ;  and, 
believe  me,  my  follies  have  been  of  the  head,  not  of  the 
heart.  1 

Mrs.  A.  Well,  then,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it. 

Per.  Oh,  dese  women  !  but,  never  mind,  I  shall  say 
noting. 

Bus.  [To  Colonel  Aubrey.]  Beg  pardon,  sir  ;  but  will 
you  say  a  good  word  for  me  to  Mrs.  Tucker  ? 

Aub.  Oh,  certainly  ;  and  if  she  will  marry  you— 
recollect,  Bustle,  that  love  and  constancy — [Darlington 
pulls  his  coat. — Aside.]  I  forgot,  the  less  I  say  on  that 
subject  the  better.  [Aloud  to  Mrs.  Aubrey.]  And  now, 
my  love,  we  will  leave  this  scene  of  our  dilemmas — 

Dar.  And  I  suppose  I  must  return  to  Westmoreland, 
and  make  love  again  to  my  cousin,  [To  the  Audience.] 
unless  your  kindness  press  me  to  stay  a  little  longer  in 
town. 
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FINALE. — Mrs.  Tucker. 


He’s  been  roaming — he’s  been  roaming 
From  his  wife,  it’s  very  plain  ; 

But  he’s  going,  but  he’s  going 

To  his  duty  back  again.  [Z)e  capo  in  chorus. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Bustle.  Tucker.  Col.  Audrey.  Mrs.  Audrey.  Dar. 


the  end. 


